FEET OF CLAY

their conversation, suited each other. And there was a quality of
frankness between them which somewhat resembled complicity; far
from trying to bluff each other about their respective pasts, they spoke
of them frankly. Moreover, and above all, they suited each other
sexually very well; where she had ardour, technique and an utter lack
of modesty, he had a robustness which was not devoid of subtlety.

They were perfectly aware of all this and did not hesitate to talk of
it. They looked on each other as good companions, indeed perfect
ones.

In fact they were two people of the same nature and of equal
strength, and each of them unconsciously was endeavouring to prevent
the one stealing a march on the other.

One day in the middle of June Simon Lachaume met Isabelle, one
of his first mistresses. Isabelle, her body thickened by unused hormones,
her eyes ringed in black, her hair dark and her glance vague, seemed,
as always, anxious and indecisive.

"Well, what are you doing these days?" asked Simon with the same
kind of professional, automatic manner in which he would have spoken
to a painter, a journalist or a civil servant.

"I don't know," she replied. "I may be going abroad. Unless of
course I go and hunt with Jacqueline next season."

As she talked, she kept putting on and taking off her tortoiseshell
spectacles, as if, in her morbid indecision, she was uncertain whether
she wished to see clearly, wished not to detract from her looks, or wished
really to see clearly.

"What I should really like," she went on, "would be to adopt a child.
Fve been thinking about it for some time. Now that I've reached the
legal age for it..."

"And even rather passed it," thought Simon.

"The only thing is, how do I set about it? I mistrust the adoption
societies. I might be given anyone's child .. . you know, Simon, I often
regret..." Isabelle added, taking off her glasses and raising her eyes
sadly to him. "However, don't let's talk about that, it's no good, since
I'm sure you never think of it any more!"

Simon reflected for a moment.

"Wait a minute, my dear," he said. "I've got an idea. I may have
the means in my power of making three people happy."

He had just thought of the child, or rather the pretended child, of
Sylvaine, the little girl survivor of the adventure of the jumeaux blancs.

Sylvaine paid for the keep of the little creature whose legal mother
she was, but otherwise gave her no attention at all.

She thought she had more than done her duty by boarding the child
out in a Dominican Convent from the age of four.

"I'd like to be able to say,** declared Sylvaine, "that I'd been brought
up by the Dominicans!"
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